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mar which justifies their being put into a single 
volume. 

Hoffman divides his subject into two main parts, 
the Early Period and the Classical Period. His out- 
line of the sources for the former calls attention to 
one of the most striking results of recent investi- 
gation. The traditions of the Greeks about their 
early migrations are being confirmed in surprising 
detail by the study of the dialectic inscriptions. 
Scholars are finding numerous points of contact be- 
tween the speech of Greek tribes whose kinship is 
attested by tradition. The agreement of these two 
lines of evidence carries the beginning of authentic 
history back centuries beyond the earliest written 
records. It is, however, easy to be too sanguine in 
such a matter, and many of the statements which 
Hoffman makes without qualification are still sub- 
ject to controversy. As regards the interrelations 
of the dialects, readers who are unfamiliar with the 
subject should constantly compare the more con- 
servative treatment by Buck in Classical Philology 2. 
241-276, and Greek Dialects 1-12. 

The second chapter discusses the aboriginal lan- 
guages of the Aegean lands and their influence upon 
Greek — a topic that is just beginning to receive the 
attention it deserves. The more we learn of the 
civilization which preceded the Greeks in Hellas and 
of their indebtedness to it, the more evident it be- 
comes that in our etymological studies we have 
been making too little allowance for loan words 
from this source. The influence upon Greek of the 
surrounding Indo-European languages forms the 
subject of the sixth chapter. Here again the author 
is sometimes too sure of his conclusions. For ex- 
ample, it is not yet certain that Albanian is a mod- 
ern form of Illyrian, or Armenian a modern form 
of Thracian (p. 55;. 

In classical times we have to consider not only the 
various dialects but also, in the more cultivated 
states, a number of varieties of speech which were 
peculiar to certain classes of society or used for 
special purposes. In chapter one of the second part 
of the book Hoffman touches upon the distinction 
between the literary language and the colloquial 
idiom of the upper classes. Our knowledge of the 
language of the lower classes (chapter two) is 
confined almost wholly to Athens and is very scanty 
even for that city. The consideration of the publi- 
cists' idiom in chapter three leads to an excellent 
account of the origin and spread of the Attic-Ionic 

KOttrf. 

The remainder of the book, pages 66-156, is de- 
voted to the literary dialects. Certain of their gen- 
eral features are pointed out in chapter four, and 
the excellence of our record of them is demonstrated 
in chapter five. Then follows a detailed discussion 
of the linguistic features of the several kinds of lit- 
erature. Almost every important author up to the 
end of the fifth century is treated separately. 



In this latter part of the book one does not find 
such hazardous statements as those noted above, 
and yet the freshness and originality of the treat- 
ment are even more striking. Material that has 
been gathered by generations of philologists is re- 
arranged and elucidated from the standpoint of lin- 
guistic science. An admirable lucidity of statement 
combined with copious and well-selected examples 
makes the results immediately available even for 
scholars who have little training in historical gram- 
mar. No student of Greek language and literature 
can afford to neglect Hoffman's book. 

It is to be hoped that the history of the Greek lan- 
guage from the beginning of the Alexandrian period 
to the present day is to receive equally skilful treat- 
ment. 
Columbia University. E. H. Sturtevant. 



Archaologie. Von Dr. Friedrich Koepp, Professor 
an der Universitat Minister. Drei Bandchen. 
Mit 28 Abbildungen im Text und 42 Tafeln. 
Leipzig: G. J. Goschen'sche Verlagshandlung 
(1911). 

These three small volumes of the Goschen Col- 
lection are well worth a careful reading. They do 
not profess to be a history of archaeological dis- 
coveries in general, or a complete survey of any par- 
ticular field ; they are rather a compendium of the 
pedagogy of archaeology, presenting a discussion 
of the methods of excavation, preservation and 
identification of the works of classical antiquity. 

It need hardly be said that these books lay no 
large claim to originality. On the historical side of 
the discussion they are largely indebted to 
Michaelis's Entdeckungen. On the pedagogical side 
the work has been brought up to 1910. Many of the 
recent discoveries and discussions which have hither- 
to been scattered through the different Journals 
are here collected, perhaps for the first time, in a 
way helpful to every student of archaeology. 

The wide scope of these volumes would be re- 
vealed, did space permit, by a mere outline of the 
table of contents. We must content ourselves, how- 
ever, with a short presentation of such points as 
have been especially striking to the reviewer. 

Nearly five pages of small type are devoted to the 
discussion of the vexed problem of the Aphrodite 
of Melos (2. 31-33) ; yet after reading these pages, 
written with all the care and accuracy of a Ger- 
man investigator, the reader turns away with a 
feeling of sadness that after all we know so little 
about the matter— a feeling which perhaps he does 
not have after the perusal of Von Mach's discus- 
sion in his Greek Sculpture, whose very plausible 
arguments, moreover, Koepp does not mention. 

The youth from Subiaco is discussed (2. 36-37) in 
a very satisfactory manner ; some new facts are 
introduced which have not as yet found their way 
into ordinary handbooks. 
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Passing over the Nike of Delos and the Antenor 
statue (the relation of which, by the way, to the 
existing base, the author regards as conclusively 
proved), we come to the Demosthenes portrait (2. 
40-42). Here we find an interesting and plausible 
discussion of the restoration of the folded hands, 
in accordance with the fragment discovered in 1901. 
The argument seems conclusive — in the light of Plu- 
tarch's description of the original figure as it stood 
in the Agora in Athens — fori}** St [Demosthenes] 
robs SaKTiiXous <rvvix uv Si dW^Xwi*. 

We find a full discussion of the arrangement of 
figures in the best known gable groups, although we 
cannot help feeling that the last word in many mat- 
ters has not yet been said. 

Several interesting vase paintings are discussed. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy discussion here is the 
interpretation of the Francpis vase; full assent is 
given to Wilamowitz's discovery of a pictorial illus- 
tration of a long-lost Hymn to Hephaestus, — nar- 
rating his return to Olympus through the kindly 
offices of Dionysus. The attribution of the Medea 
vase to the influence of Euripides is combated (1. 
82-83) against the views of Robert and Huddilston. 

The character of Phidias is defended against the 
charge of theft and some new facts are introduced 
shedding light upon his later life (2.56) ; in support 
of these new views the lately discovered papyrus 
of a portion of the Chronicles 'of Apollodorus is 
adduced as evidence. 

These are a few only of a rich harvest of inter- 
esting matters in the pages of these little books. 
The work is authoritative and up-to-date; it falls 
short of perfection, however, in the eyes of non- 
German students, in that it is characterized by an 
excessive admiration for all things German; it 
gives scant recognition to the labors of foreign 
schools. The author, indeed, disclaims the right of 
Michaelis in the second edition of his Entdeckungen 
to call Newton the leader in "the Archaeology of 
the Spade"; he confers the honor rather upon Wil- 
helm Dorpfeld, as the most distinguished archae- 
ologist of all times. 

These books have evidently grown out of a se- 
ries of lectures; the style in general is clear, but oc- 
casionally the author falls into unnecessary 
obscurity in his long and cumbersome sentence 
structure. The work is printed with the usual Ger- 
man accuracy, and practically no typographical 
errors have been discovered. 

This little work, of about 330 pages, exclusive of 
tables of contents, indices and plates, presents a 
valuable and authoritative summary of the latest 
developments in classical archaeology up to the year 
1910. It deserves a place on the shelves of every 
person, whether teacher or layman, who is inter- 
ested in the antiquities of the Greek and the Roman 
world. 
Marion, Mass. Charles C. Delano, Jr. 



On the Tibur Road — A Freshman's Horace. By 
George M. Whicher and George F. Whicher. 
The Princeton University Press (191 1). 

Most teachers have discovered that one of the best 
methods of cultivating an appreciation both of the 
spirit of Horace and of the problems of his art is 
to require of their pupils original translations in 
verse. By this means, too, interest in English ver- 
sions of Horace will be aroused and then the class 
may with profit be tempted to weigh the respective 
merits of Martin, Conington, Eugene Field, and a 
host of others. 

Not unworthy of a place beside these more ancient, 
well-known renditions of the Apulian bard is the 
little volume which has recently been published un- 
der the title On the Tibur Road. It is the product 
of the two Whichers, father and son. In the book 
are some poems which are close translations, others 
which are merely paraphrases, and others which are 
simply of a reflective nature, induced by a perusal 
of the Horatian verses. The authors are more 
successful, it seems to me, in dealing with the 
poems of lighter mood, although the rendering of 
Eheu fugaces (2.14) is remarkably fine. Especially 
interesting are the selections at the end collected 
under the title of Flaccus Diversified or Every Poet 
His Own Horace; here we find Horace as he would 
have been written by Browning, Samuel Johnson, 
Swinburne, Herrick, Kipling, Henley, Gray, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Pope, and Fitzgerald. 
Syracuse University. Harold L. Cleasby. 



Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Beatty, As- 
sistant Professor of English, University of Wis- 
consin. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(1912). 25 cents. 
This neatly and tastefully printed and bound little 
book should be known to classical teachers who wish 
to put into their pupils' possession an inexpensive 
edition of the stirring ballads of Macaulay. It con- 
tains the introductory matter and notes of Macaulay 
himself, and is also enriched by a crisp and illumina- 
ting introduction by Professor Beatty, presenting an 
outline of Macaulay's life, The Ballad Revival, The 
Sources of Macaulay's Lays, and The Lays of An- 
cient Rome, and by brief explanatory notes. A 
photogravure of Macaulay figures as the frontis- 
piece. 

Grant Showerman. 
University of Wisconsin. 



GRAMMATICI CARMEN 

O cara mentis gaudia, 
quanto vos amore 

persequor et teneo 
dulci cum labore! 



